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Chine" and is a clear account of the progress of investigation in Chinese history and geog- 
raphy in Western countries down to the date of publication. It should serve as an indis- 
pensable introduction to the student of the history or historical geography of the greatest 
nation of the Orient. The second is a work of much the same sort: a lecture on Central 
and Eastern Asia delivered before the Sorbonne in 1908, in which M. Cordier again sum- 
marized the history of the progress of Chinese studies in Europe and more particularly of 
those recent geographical and archeological explorations in Central Asia which have 
yielded of late such immense artistic, archeological and literary treasures. Finally the 
story of the archeological exploration of Central Asia is carried down to the outbreak of 
the war by two articles on excavations in Central Asia. 

Impressions of India at the Foundation of the East India Company 

William Foster, edit. Early Travels in India, 1583-1619. xiv and 351 pp.; maps, ills., 
bibliogr., index. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, London, etc., 1921. 
12s. 6d. iyi x 5 inches. 
This well-written and well-edited book consists of the narratives of the journeys of seven 
Englishmen in India during the years immediately before and after the establishment of 
the East India Company (1600), and — except for that of the fantastic Coryat who traveled 
with no other object, it would seem, than to make a name for himself and to "see the Great 
Mogul in all his glory and ride upon an elephant" — their journeys were all carried out in 
the interests of British trade. Though the narratives were published by Hakluyt and 
Purchas, Foster has made them more accessible and intelligible by the addition of intro- 
ductions, notes, and extensive material not included in the Hakluyt and Purchas versions. 
The book as a whole gives a vivid picture of India in the days of Akbar and of Nur-ud-din 
Jahangir and incidentally throws much light on the bitter commercial and political rival- 
ries between Portuguese and British for the trade of the Mogul Empire and other Indian 
principalities. The most important narrative from the geographical point of view is that 
of William Finch (1608-1611), a keen and accurate observer, who kept a careful journal 
and whose observations form a "most valuable contribution to our knowledge of the domin- 
ions of the Great Mogul in the early years of the seventeenth century." 

Early Voyages in the South Seas 

Ida Lee (Mrs. C. B. Marriott). Captain Bligh's Second Voyage to the South Sea. 

xix and 290 pp.; maps, ills., index. Longmans, Green & Co., London, New York, etc., 
1920. $4.25. 9x6 inches. 

Mrs. Marriott is well known to students of early Australian history and of South Sea 
voyages as the author of several delightfully written books ("The Coming of the British to 
Australia," 1906; "Commodore Sir John Hayes, His Voyage and Life," 1912; "The Log- 
Books of the 'Lady Nelson,' " 1915). In the present volume she tells the story of Captain 
William Bligh's second voyage (1 791-1793) from the hitherto unpublished journals kept 
by Bligh and by Lieutenant Portlock (who commanded the smaller of the two vessels 
which made up Bligh's little fleet). A chapter is also inserted on the famous mutiny of the 
crew of the Bounty — Bligh's ship during his first voyage — in the course of which the com- 
mander and eighteen others were cast adrift in a small boat among the Tonga Islands, 
whence they made their way through Torres Strait to Timor, over 3,500 miles distant, 
after a series of desperate sufferings and adventures. 

The purpose of Bligh's voyages was primarily to obtain cargoes of breadfruit in the 
Pacific islands for transportation to Jamaica where it was thought that the cultivation of 
this plant could be advantageously introduced; incidentally Bligh was instructed to in- 
vestigate the islands among which his ships would sail and to carry out a thorough examina- 
tion of Torres Strait. On the second voyage a study was made of the southeastern coasts of 
Tasmania, and the breadfruit plants were successfully collected at Tahiti. On the return 
Bligh followed the course which he had taken when escaping from the mutineers. This led 
him through the Fiji Islands, the larger or western group of which he had discovered in his 
adventurous voyage of six years before. (The eastern Fijis had been found by Tasman 
in 1643.) The topographic details of these islands, so far as he could ascertain them, were 
recorded for the first time upon a chart which is photographically reproduced in Mrs. 
Marriott's book; and as a consequence of this discovery the Fiji Islands for a short while 
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were known as Bligh's Islands. A course was then shaped first for the New Hebrides and 
then for Torres Strait, the channels and islands of which were charted. Bligh entered the 
straits by "Bligh's Entrance" and left by "Bligh's Channel," two passages that ever since 
have retained these names and are known today as the safest routes through the dangerous 
reefs which obstruct the navigation of this important waterway. 

History of the Danube as a Commerical Highway 

Max Fluss. Donaufahrten und Donauhandel im Mittelalter und in neueren 
Zeiten. 78 pp. (Aus Osterreichs Vergangenheit: Quellenbucher zur osterreichischen 
Geschichte herausgegeben von Dr. Karl Schneider, No. 22.) A. Haase, Prague, etc., 
1920. 
In this booklet are collected forty-eight German translations and quotations from in- 
scriptions, ordinances, charters, chronicles, and other historical sources dealing with trade 
and navigation on the Danube from the early Roman Empire to the year 1896. The In- 
troduction is a brief and readable summary. During the Roman imperial epoch the Danube 
served as an artery of commerce, but at the time of the Great Migrations merchant shipping 
upon it was perforce sadly diminished. A revival came in the Carolingian period; and the 
Crusades, with the immense incentive to Levantine trade which they brought in then- 
train, placed the river in the forefront among the commercial routes of the world. After 
the fourteenth century, however, many causes led to the decline in the relative importance 
of the Danubian route, the most serious of which was the opening of the oceanic waterways 
to the East. The chief events in nineteenth -century Danubian history were the estab- 
lishment of the Danube Steamship Company in 1829, of the International Danubian Com- 
mission in 1856, and a series of large-scale engineering projects aimed at the improvement 
of the navigation of the stream, notably the building of the canal at the Iron Gate. There 
are many data in this booklet illustrating the serious hindrances to free trade that until as 
late as the nineteenth century were created by toll and customs barriers and by other 
irksome and restrictive rights of sale or confiscation possessed by the towns along the stream. 
Dr. Fluss believes that the economic regeneration of Austria "can only be achieved 
through the construction of a well developed system of canals available for large ships 
connecting the Danube with the other rivers of Europe." He gives several selections throw- 
ing light on canal schemes of former times, the most interesting of these being an unsuc- 
cessful attempt made by Charlemagne to connect the Danube with the Rhine. 

The Map of Africa in the Age of the Great Discoveries 

Renato Biasutti. La carta dell'Africa di G. Gastaldi (1545-1564) e lo sviluppo delta 
cartografia africana nei sec. XVI e XVII. Maps. Boll. Reale Soc. Geogr. Italiana, 
Vol., 9, 1920, pp. 327-346 and 387-436. Rome. 

The cartography of those years in which the countries of Europe were prosecuting 
most vigorously the work of geographical discovery and exploration in distant parts — 
years covering the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries — appears to be having increasing in- 
terest for the student of geography and history at the present time. Not a few mono- 
graphs, in which the results of a careful and critical study touching the general work of 
individual cartographers of the period, or of selected examples of their best work, have 
recently been published. Though inaccuracies, as we know, fill the engraved sheets of the 
early cartographers, it is coming to be recognized that their work was marvelously well 
done; and we cannot claim today to have greatly improved on their methods, certainly not 
in the effort made to be true to the most reliable sources of the time, and to utilize them in a 
striking and useful manner. 

Professor Biasutti's monograph on Gastaldi's map of Africa, dated 1564, is an excellent 
example of a present-day study touching a most important early cartographical monument. 
As the theme of the monograph is the map itself, we find but incidental reference to the 
biography of this famous Italian, one of the most prominent and productive geographers of 
the sixteenth century, a native of Piedmont, and for many years most' active in Venice, 
that great center of map engraving and printing. 

This Gastaldi map of Africa, 1.423 by 1.06 meters in size, is composed of eight engraved 
sheets. Though now rare in the original, as is noted, it is fairly well known, through such 
reproductions as that of Nordenskiold, to students of early cartography. 



